The principle that the determinstion of acaclemic 
Policy is shared by the Academic Senate ancl the 
Administration was Naprant? y discarded when Presi- 
dent Hitch issued an February 1. 197.2 a revised Section 
82 of the Administrative Manunl — Profescorial Series 
— Appointment and Promotion, 

Paul Goodman, Presdent of the ABT University 
Council, announced that the union intends to file a sint 
in euh March to block implementation of Section 89, 
The APT wall ask the cout to direct the University to 
meci and confer in good faith over the changes in UC 
Promotion policies for assistant professors, In addi- 
tion, the AFT wants the (niverstty fo withdraw the 
revised policy sinemeni in orders that meamneful mecit- 


and-confer sessions may be held and that no assistant 
professor will be adversely affected hy the changes 
The new facutty promation paticles witt Introduce a 
revolving door or Moeting hottom atl €. M will he pos- 
sihile now to deny reappointment or promotlon to assis- 
tant professors for a varlety of reasons unrelated to 
merit. The faculty role in determining an assistant 
professor's continued employment is suhstantlally 
reduced, as faculty may be terminaled without an ad hoe 
resiew committee evaluation. New carly appraisal 
review pocedimes are estahlished which can he used to 
terminate untenured faculty without adequate oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate merit. Due process procedures 
are sirtually non-existent, except for legal suits for 


AFT SUES TO BLOCK PROMOTION POLICY CHANGE 


faculty who chatlenge a decision to terminate. 
the AFT state council meeting of UC locals in Feb- 
mary decided upon the court action after Vice Presi- 
dent Angus Taylor rejected the union's demand that the 
University withdraw the revised poticy 
Meet and Confer Policy 
Under California taw, as well av University policies. 
UC i4 required ta meci and confer with unions on pre- 
posed changes in personnel policies The AFT was not 
afforded auch an opportunity, At the only meeung of 
AFT and statewide UC representanves on December 6, 
1972, J. Dean Swift, academic assiatant to Angus 
Taylor. told the AFT that the third version of Section $2 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Massive Cuts Threaten UC Jobs 


AFT WINS REINSTATEMENT 


FOR BERKELEY FACULTY 


The Alameda County Superior Court 
has ruled in favor of a Berkeley physics 
professor who claimed he had been re- 
meved from his summer research job at 
U.C.'s Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory 
because of his political activities. Charles 
Schwartz, an AFT member, won what he 
described as a “very satisfying victory” in 
his three-year-old fight to defend First 
Amendment rights at LBL. He was repre- 
sented by Stewart Weinberg, attorney for 
the AFT. 

The dispute began in 1970, when LBL 
Director E.M. McMillan barred Schwartz 
from conducting noon hour seminars at the 
Lab on topics which involved the relation 
of science and politics. Schwartz insisting 
on exercising his free speech rights, 
conducted the seminars anyway and was 
then suspended from his job for a short 
period for this “defiance of Laboratory 
authority.” 

Grievance Filed 


He appealed this disciplinary action 
through the university's grievance pro- 
cedures, but neither the hearing officer, nor 
the Chancellor, nor the University presi- 
dent would respond to the free speech 
principle involved, they merely said: you 
broke the rules set up by the Director and 
therefore you must be punished. 

The following year (1971) Schwartz was 
denied any summer employment at all at 


LBL. Charging that this was further 
retaliation for his political activities as a 
critic of the whole scientific establishment, 
especially in regards to weapons related re- 
search, he filed a compliant with the 
campus faculty committee on Privilege and 
Tenure. 

After nine months of deliberation the 
committee issued its report, sustaining the 
propriety of the Laboratory’s action in 
denying Schwartz his job. 

“This was a remarkable conclusion.” 
Schwartz stated, “because all the specific 
points raised in the hearing were found to 
be factually in favor of my position. 

Early in 1972, at just about the same time 
that this committee report came out in 
favor of the Lahoratory, Schwartz was 
informed that he had just been removed 
from the list of regular employees and his 
hope of any future job at LBL was reduced 
to zero. Finally, after going through the 
usual exhaustive appeals to the top Uni- 
versity officials, the case was brought to 
court. 


Academic Freedom Issue 


AFT attorney Weinberg claimed. in his 
petition to the court, that Schwartz had 
been denied employment. in 1970, 1971, 
and 1972, because of his Constitutionally 
protected political activities. Hearing was 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Massive cutbacks in state and federal 
funding may cost the jobs of many UC 
faculty, including many in tenure ranks. 
Agriculture, Education, and the Health 
Sciences face large reductions that threat- 
en to wipe out or drastically reduce existing 
programs. 

On December 5, 1972, President Hitch’s 
Task Force on Agricultural, Instructional 
and Related Programs recommended 
amalgamating some programs and phasing 
out others at Berkeley, Davis and 
Riverside. 

There are about 120 faculty in the UCB 
College of Agriculture. Only 30 FTE are 
derived from the Instructional and Re- 
search budget, with the remaining 90 FTE 
funded by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Lossof those funds would require 
that the University find 90 FTE just to 
retain agriculture faculty at Berkeley. 


The Tenure Crunch 


Berkeley Provost George Maslach noted 
that the end of a program means the end of 
tenure appointments in that program. That 
is already happening in Education and 
Engineering. And tecent cutbacks in the 
National Institute of Health funding 
threatens the jobs of [5 tenured faculty in 
Optometry and Public Health after July 1, 
1973. 

At the San Francisco Medical Center, 


drastic reductions in funds for the Nurse's 
Graduate Training Program may cut 
enrollment from 220 to 30, with a parallel 
loss of. 10-15 faculty positions. 


. Faculty Critical of Administration 


At the UC Berkeley meeting with Vice 
Chancellor Christensen and Maslach, 
faculty asked why the administration had 
failed to respond to proposals developed 
by Agriculture faculty for augmenting 
programs in Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources which were submitted over a year 
ago. 

The UCB administrators claimed that 
administrative disarray associated with the 
arrival of a new Chancellor was respon- 
sible. It also appears that a power struggle 
is shaping up between the Statewide Agri- 
culture Administration and the Chancel- 
lors at UCB, UCD and UCR who want 
control of remaining Experiment Station 
funds as long as they last. 

Christensen reported that the Task 
Force report had hidden the fact that one 
house of the legislature last year voted to 
delete the Agriculture Experiment Station 
budget. Therefore, the statewide agricul- 
tural and administrative efforts are to get 
the campuses to come up with programs 
which can be “sold” to the legislature. He 
said, “The gut issue is that 80% of the sal- 
aries of faculty in the College of Agri- 


(Continued on Page 4) 


EDUCATION CB BILL INTRODUCED 


Senator George Moscone introduced the major teacher collective bargaining bill of the 
1973-74 legislative sessionon March 7. The measure, SB400, repeals the Winton Act and 
replaces it with a bill that provides for good faith negotiations and binding contracts. 


The Moscone bill also covered all public higher education including the University of 


California. 


Major features of the proposed law include: 


RES Selection of one organization as the exclusive bargaining agent to represent all persons 
in the umt. Where there is a question as to which organization should be the bargaining 
agent, the matter will be determined by a secret ballot election. 

e Good faith negotiations to replace the current “meet and confer” charade. 

è Written contracts which are binding on both parties for the term specified in that 


contract. 


eè Binding arbitration on the terms of the contract once it has been agreed to by both 


parties. 


a An Educational Employer-Employee Relations Commission to administer the 
provisions of the collective bargaining law. It will assist in the conduct of representational 
elections and provide mediators, arbitrators, and members of factfinding boards to help the 


parttes to reach agreement on a contract. 


è Mediation and factfinding procedures. 


The bill was introduced by the Senator : iforni i 

) l 1 l at the request of the California Federation of 
Teachers and the California Labor Federation, AFL-CIO. It has the support ofa coalition 
that includes the United Professors of California. the United Teachers of Ios Angeles, the 
California Teachers Association, and the University Council. i 


AFT FILES BILLS TO RAISE UC 


SALARIES AND FRINGE BENEFITS 


The AFT University Council with the support of the 
California Labor Federation, AFL-C1O has introduced 
three bills in Sacramento to improve salaries and fringe 
benefits for UC faculty and academic staff. The first is fora 
7.8 percent pay increase, the second would raise fringe 
benefits by 3.3 percent which is the amount the Regents re- 
quested, and the third would bring librarian salaries to the 
level of other non-faculty academic staff. 

Although the decline in real salaries since 1969 justifies a 
higher increase, the AFT proposed a 7.5 percent raise to 
equal the increase accepted by Governor Reagan for state 
university and college faculty, However, Legislative 
Analyst Alan Post called for cutting the state college 
increase to 5.5 percent, and it was widely believed that the 
lower UC Regents recommendation was a major factor for 
Post's recommendation. 

The librarian pay bill secks to climinate the effect of sex 
discrimination which has made librarians the lowest paid 
UC academic staff. Librarian starting salaries are about 
$2000) a year below other academic positions with compar- 
able educational and job requirements. 

According to Paul Goodman, University Council Presi- 
dent, “A S.4 percent pay increase would result in a further 
decline in real salaries. After deducting taxes and consider- 
ing the higher cost of living, UC staff will be worse off in 
1973. This will impose a special hardship on the lower paid 
academic staff.” 


UC Revises Pay Data 


On February 5, 1973, at a meeting requested by the 
American Federation of Teachers to discuss UC's recom- 
mendation for a 5.4% pay increase, University spokesmen 
revealed that President Hitch has sent an amended recom- 
mendation to Sacramento calling for a faculty pay boost of 
6.5%. 

The AFT had met with University representatives in 
November, 1972 at which time the union argued that 5.4% 
did not restore the purchasing power of the UC salary 
schedule to where it was in 1969. Since 1969, the faculty had 
gone two years in a row without a pay raise at the same time 
that inflation eroded income. 

The Union calculated that it would require a pay increase 
of at least 8.5% this year to restore purchasing power. The 
University replied that its recommendation wes based ona 
survey of other universities used for purposes of compari- 


AFT Plan to Strengthen 


The AFT sought a second meeting with UCto TE 
reconsider its position on faculty pay in the lig : o : g 
removal of wage controls, which UC stated ear a i 
deterred it from recommending any amount ame i 
5.4% for fear of exceeding the guidelines laid down by ine 
Wage Board. Moreover, the Union argued that this m 
with $850,000,000 surplus in the state treasury, was a goo 
lime to push for equity in faculty salaries. Sam Bottone, 
AFT Executive Secretary, and top union negotiator, 
pointed out to Morley Walker, UC Director of Personnel, 


COST 


OF LIVING 


that Governor Reagan had recommended an average pay 
increase of 13% for other state employees, making the Uni- 
versity’s 5.4% recommendation the lowest pay increase for 
any employees paid out of state funds. Walker, however, 
rejected the cost-of-living criterion and insisted that UC 
must stick to the comparison formula. 

UC spokesmen then revealed that the University 
recalculated the comparison studies using more recent data 
and discovered that a 6.5% pay boost is needed, according 
to the comparability formula, in July 1973, rather than the 
5.4% proposed in the Fall, 1972, In response to AFT’s 
inquiry if the University would support a union-sponsored 
pay bill to restore UC faculty purchasing power to the 1969 
level, Walker said that the University would stick by its 
comparison studies but would not oppose additional funds. 

Legislative hearings on UC salaries and fringe benefits 
will be held in early April. 


Undergraduate Teaching AFT 


On February 13, 1973, the American Federation of 
Teachers urged President Hitch to adopt an Undergrad- 
uate Enrichment Program in response to Governor Ron- 
ald Reagan's offer of $1,000,000 to UC for improving 
undergraduate teaching. 


Paul Goodman, AFT President and Professor of 
History, UCD, urged that “the University of California 
should commit itself as a matter of educational policy to 
provide each undergraduate each quarter with one semi- 
nar-type small discussion class in which students can 
receive close supervision by ladder faculty and in which 
they can write papers and experience that intellectual give- 
and-take usually missing from the large lecture class. . .” 


The union official said that the governor’s offer created 
an opportunity to “deal in a fundamental way with the 
shortcomings of undergraduate instruction” in a large, 
impersonal multiversity. He added that neither half-mea- 
sures nor tinkering is likely to solve the basic problems. To 
encourage active learning and personal development, the 
AFT urged, the kind of instruction possible in small groups 
must “be offered systemwide and with sufficient frequency 
in an undergraduate’s career — namely, by one seminar 
each quarter.” 


An, as yet, unpublished study of American profess- 
ors indicates that there is widespread support for collec- 
tive bargaining and unionism and that this trend is 

growing. 

The results, based on an attitude survey financed by 
the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 
indicates that nearly two-thirds of all faculty members 
in institutions of higher education in this country believe 
that collective bargaining has a place on their campus. 

Furthermore, well over half of the academicians feel 
that faculty members should be more militant in 
defending their rights and furthering their interests, 
Even more revealing of the mood of faculty members in 

the country, at the time of the study, is the widespread 
feeling that the strike is a legitimate means of collective 


The AFT cautioned against using the million dollars for 
cosmetic purposes or for public relations gestures. It also 
rejected making awards for good teaching on the grounds 
that such an approach would not seriously deal with the 
chronic problems of the UC system, where excessive 
reliance on large lecture classes encourages routinized 
learning and writing examinations and term Papers in a 
manner which simply reflects the professor's preferences. 

The AFT reminded President Hitch that he had pro- 
posed some time ago to offer each freshman one seminar a 
year. That commitment, however has never been 
implemented. When Student Lobby leaders inquired what 
had happened, they were informed that the UC admini- 
stration decided that the Hitch proposal was impractical. 

“We now have a new opportunity, Prof. Goodman said, 
“to demonstrate that the University really is committed to 
the improvement of undergraduate instruction. Goodman 
acknowledged that the million dollars is insufficient to fund 
an Undergraduate Enrichment Program such as‘the AFT 
outlined, but he urged that the University should make a 
beginning. Because of the importance of upgrading under- 
graduate education, the AFT urged that UC sponsor an 
All-University Conference on Undergraduate Instruction 


to develop a policy. . .” 


CARNEGIE STUDY SHOWS FACULTY FAVORS UNIONS 


action for faculty, 

Clearly, in case it has not been clear from numerous 
events throughout the country, the union movement 
among academics is growing tremendously. The study 
goes on to report that favorable attitudes toward union- 
ism exist particularly among faculty members who feel a 
loss of power over the determination of their own 
occupational life in the face of arbitrary policies of 
administrators who would sooner axe jobs, courses and 
programs than negotiate changes in the institution with 
the people most affected by such policies, 

While the halls of academe have been most immune to 
unionism in the past, the Survey results indicate that 
“elite” schools cannot escape the natural Progression of 
the movement into the “upper strata.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
ADMINISTRATORS’ SALARIES, 1972-73 


UNIVERSITYWIDE ADMINISTRATION 


President srs 
General Counsel ; 

Executive Vice President 47,000 
[Treasurer of the Regents . 46,000 
Vice President, Administration 44,100 
Vice President, Administration 42,500 
Vice President, Academic Affairs 42,000 
Vice President, Planning 30,000 


Asst. Vice Pres., Planning & Budget 38,500 
Spec. Health Affairs Asst. to President 36 599 
Vice President, University Relations 36,500 
Vice President, Government Relations 46 ggg 


Director, Business Services 34,600 
University Architect 33,500 
BERKELEY 

Chancellor 48,000 
Provosts (2 FTE) 68.280 
Assistant Chancellor 32.000 
Accounting Officer f 28.700 
Vice Chancellor, Business & Finance 28 500 
Campus Architect 26.800 
Personnel Manager l 26.700 
Asst. Vice Chancellor, Student Services 25 600 
Asst. Business & Finance Officer 24.700 
DAVIS 

Chancellor $46,000 
Vice Chancellor 39,600 
Vice Chancellor, Student Affairs 30,800 
Vice Chancellor, Business & Finance 28,200 
Asst. Vice Chancellor 25,000 
Administrative Analyst, Research Devel, 23,328 
Personnel Manager 23,600 
IRVINE 

Chancellor $46,000 


Vice Chancellor, Academic Affairs 36,900 
Vice Chancellor, Business & Finance 33,000 


Vice Chancellor, Student Affairs 31,000 
C2 pus Architect 23,800 
rer onnel Manager 22,400 
L'S ANGELES 

Chancellor $48,000 
Vice Chancellor 43,000 
Vice Chancellor, Academic Programs 38,500 
Vice Chancellor, Administration 38,500 


Vice Chancellor, Student & Campus 34,000 
Asst. Vice Chancellor, Acad. Programs 33,700 
Asst. Vice Chancellor, Administration 30,499 


Director, Planning & Analysis 30,499 
Asst. Chancellor, Exec. Asst. 30,499 
RIVERSIDE 

Chancellor $46,000 


Vice Chancellor, Business & Finance 31,300 
Asst. Vice Chan., Business & Finance 23,500 


Accounting Officer 21,000 
Budget & Planning Officer 19,900 
Campus Architect 19,100 
Personnel Manager 18,300 
SAN DIEGO 

Chancellor $46,000 
Assistant Chancellor 40,887 
Vice Chancellor, Academic Affairs 39,000 
Vice Chancellor, Administration 39,000 
Vice Chancellor, Business & Finance 34,000 
Campus Architect 26,800 
Director, Planning & Analysis 26,299 
Personnel Manager ` 24,300 
Exec. Assistance to Chancellor 23,700 
Accounting Officer 23,200 
SANTA BARBARA $46,000 
Chancellor 78,555 
Vice Chancellor (2.17 FTE) 29,500 
Vice Chancellor, Business & Finance 23,300 
Exec. Assistant to Chancellor 21,200 
Accounting Officer 19,200 
Personnel Manager 

SANTA CRUZ 

Chancellor 46,000 


$ 

Vice Chancellor Acad. Affairs (1.5 FTE) 48,550 
Vice Chancellor, Business & Finance 28,700 
Campus Architect 


25,900 
Assistant Chancellor 23,950 
Accounting Officer 22,000 
Business Manager 20,800 
Personnel Manager 19,400 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Chancellor $46,000 
Vice Chancellor 39,300 
Vice Chancellor, Administration 35,000 
Asst. Chancellor, Planning 29,100 
Campus Architect 25,800 


Asst. Vice Chancellor, Health Services 25,000 
Vice Chancellor, Student Services 24,300 


Source: State of California Budget Sup- 
plement: Education, 1973-74. 


Berkeley Faculty Association 
Threatens Senate Funding 


The funding of the UC Academic Sen- 
ate is threatened by Legislative Analyst, 
Alan Posts recommendation to the Cali- 
fornia Legislature in his review of the 1973- 
74 Budget Bill, that henceforth funds for 
the Academic Senate of the University of 
California be line-itemed to permit 
monitoring any involvement by the Senate 
in collective bargaining. 

Post's recommendation WAS in response 
to the achon taken by the UC Berkeley 
Senate Mav 30, 1972 calling for the crea- 
non of the Faculty Association to repre- 
sent faculty in collective negotiations 
Post held that “there is no question that 
us association wa creation of the Aca- 
demic Senate with its structure, functions, 
membership criteria and executive board 
under control of the Academic Senate.” 


$ 
tf 


The Legislative Analyst recommended 
line-iteming funds for the Senate since it 
would be inappropriate for a state-funded 
agency to participate directly or indirectly 
in collective bargaining. 


Senate Neutrality 


Paul Goodman, Professor of History, 
UCD and President of the University 
Council-AFT, in a letter to Prof. Sally 
Sperling, Chairman of the Statewide 
Academic Senate, urged that the Senate 
declare its neutrality towards any group 
that seeks to represent faculty in collective 
bargaining in order to assure continued 
state funding. 

Goodman pointed out that the AFT had 
warned the Berkeley Division at the time it 
was considering the creation of a Senate- 
linked collective bargaining arm that such 
a move would endanger state support for 
the Senate. 

AFT spokesmen pointed out that in 1969 
Mr. Post had questioned further state 
support for the Senate in the State College 
system when it contemplated creating a 
collective bargaining arm, an idea later 
abandoned. In May 1972, thé University 
Guardian quoted in extenso Post's 1969 
statement and did a pamphlet which it 
circulated among UCB faculty in the Fall 
1972. 


Association Compromises Senate 


At the time the Association was being 
contemplated, Goodman pointed out, 


some academic leaders questioned whether 
it was appropriate to proceed through the 
Berkeley Division. “It is now apparent, 
Goodman said, “that this Association has 
in fact compromised the Senate. The AFT 
has long been committed to strengthening 
the Academic Senate,” Goodman stressed. 


“We believe collective bargaining provides 
the mechanism to give the Senate contract- 
ually binding authority in order that its role 
in making professional and educational 
decisions can become more than advisory: 
The AFT does not consider it appropriate 
for a bargaining agent, which is of necessity 
partisan, to make those decisions. 


“The only way the Senate can protect its 
independence and continued state funding 
is by making clear that it neither supports 
nor opposes any collective bargaining 
agent. 

Paul Goodman pointed out that the 
AFT opposes the line-iteming the Senate 
budget as long as the Senate maintains its 
position of neutrality. The AFT is urging 
the Berkeley Division at its March 20 
meeting to affirm.a position of neutrality 
and to rescind the resolution of May 30, 
1972 which authorized the formation of the 
Faculty Association. “If such an action is 
taken,” Goodman added, “then there will 
be no justification for the Post recom- 
mendation. 


In February the Faculty Association 


sent a “Dear Colleague” recruitment 
letter to Berkeley faculty. It is the clear- 
est evidence to date of what is wrong 
with the effort to form an association 
whose membership is limited to 


members of the Acadmic Senate at a 
single campus 

The Faculty Association is making an 
appeal for a membership who (1) want 
to maintain a position of privilege for 
the Rerkeley faculty as opposed to 
faculty throughout the rest of the UC 
system, (2) view their interests as funda- 
mentally different or opposed to the 
interests of other academic staff, (3) 
oppose the AFT, and (4) want a 
separate faculty bargaining unit at 
Berkeley in order to vote against 
collective bargaining representation. 

This membership appeal makes clear 
that the Faculty Association leadership 
views the AF Tas the organization most 
likely to win a collective bargaining 
election. It is not stated, however, why 
close association in the same organiza- 
tion with faculty from other campuses 
or with non-Senate academics is a 
threat to the real interests of Berkeley 
faculty. The letter states: 


We have urged that this (prospec- 
tive) legislation require that in any 
election among university employees 
those holding positions entitling 
them to membership in the Aca- 
demic Senate on each separate 
campus be regarded as a separate 
unit in determining whether and by 
which organization, the faculty is to 
be represented. Such a provision is 
essential if the Berkeley faculty’s 
voice is not to be overwhelmed by 
the much larger votes on other 
campuses and by _ non-Senate 
academic employees .. . 


And the letter adds: 
The importance of this issue is 
exemplified by what happened at the 
recent run-off election at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. The faculty at the 
principal campus voted to be repre- 
sented jointly by a Faculty Associa- 
tion and the AAUP. The numeri- 
cally larger faculty at the six branch 
campuses (five of which are 
community colleges) voted strongly 
for the AFT. The law required that 
all the votes be counted together and 
the AFT now is the. exclusive 
bargaining representative for all of 
the Hawaii faculty. 

The next sentence ominously 


-n 
warns: “The same thing can happen 
here.” 


Facing Up to Reality 

What can happen here is not clear. 
But what is clear is that such an associa- 
tion can not deal effectively with the 
massive problems facing the University 
and higher education, such as loss of 
positions and = financing higher 
education 

These problems will be difficult 
enough even if the entire faculty and 
academic staffs on all campuses are 
represented in a single organization. It 
is hard to understand how the faculty at 
Berkeley can protect their interests, 
even if narrowly defined, from a posi- 
tion of isolation and weakness. Is the 
Berkeley faculty being led to believe 
that somehow they can work out a deal 
with Chancellor Bowker, UC 
administration, the Regents and the 
governor too if they remain separate 
from other campuses, other faculty and 
academic staff? 


The Faculty Association, if success- 
ful in convincing 400 faculty to join (the 
number required by June 1, 1973, or the 
organization automatically dissovles), 
will not advance the real interests of the 
Berkeley faculty. Instead the kind of 
appeal being made will further politi- 
cally isolate Berkeley, and perhaps all 
UC faculty. 

To legislators, students and other UC 
academic staff, the Berkeley faculty will 
appear as a narrow self-interest group 
only concerned with protecting a privi- 
leged position. How else can anyone 
interpret an appeal to avoid common 
organizational ties with other UC 
faculty and the rest of the academic 
community? 


Community of Interest 


The AFT believes it is necessary to 
bring together all faculty, and academic 
and professional staff in a common 
organization because a clear 
community of interest exists. It is neces- 
sary that UC staff must be organized 

* and represented in a way that will create 
a force able and committed to the wel- 
fare of the University and students, as 
well as to the welfare of employees. 

This cannot be done through a multi- 
tude of organizations on each campus, 
each representing a special group seek- 
ing to maximize their own interests at 
the expense of everyone else. If such a 
view prevails, then the future of the Uni- 
versity is dim indeed. 


AFT Suit Forces UC To Arbitrate Librarian Pay 


In a desperate effort to avoid an 
impartial hearing on inequity pay for li- 
brarians and the elimination of 
discriminatory pay practices, the Uni- 
versity of California asked the Cali- 
fornia Court of Appeals on March 1 to 
overturn Judge Wilson's ruling that UC 
must submit the pay dispute to arbitra- 
tion. 

On March 5, as the University 
Guardian goes to press, Judge Murray 
Draper of the Appeal Court dismissed 
the University’s petition for a Writ of 
Mandate and Prohibition, and directed 
UC to procede to arbitration. 

According to AFT attorneys, the 
University may continue its stalling 
tactics by taking the issue to the state 
Supreme Court. However, it is doubtful 
that Superior Court Judge Wilson’s 
ruling will be overturned. 

Philip Hoehn, president of the AFT 
librarian local called the University’s 
position “a threat to all UCemployees.” 

“UC administration is taking the 
position,” Hoehn pointed out, “that 
they can interpret an agreement on 
advisory arbitration any way they want, 
and the courts can not compel them to 
do otherwise. l 

“This assertion of the ‘right’ to act 
arbitrarily ought to convince every UC 
employee that collective bargaining and 


a strong union is essential.” 
t ntial,” Hoehn 


The University of California administra- 
tion must submit a dispute over librarians’ 
1972/73 salary to arbitration according to a 
ruling by Alameda County Superior Court 
Judge Lionel J, Wilson. 

The February Sth ruling was on a suit 
filed by the University Council and the 
American Federation of Teachers Local 
1795 (Berkeley Librarians) in January, The 
suit charged that the UC administration 
violated its grievance procedure and the 
June 22, 1972 agreement signed with repre- 
sentatives of the AFT at the conclusion of 
the 10-week Berkeley campus labor 
dispute. 


Agreement Violated 


Although UC administrators at first 
agreed to submit the matter to arbitration, 
when talks broke down they later reneged. 
The AFT's petition asked that the matter 
be submitted to arbitration on the basis of 
the signed agreement. 

In its response, the University's Legal 
Counsel maintained that the settlement 
document was not the basis for a petition to 
arbitrate, because it did not provide for 
final binding and conclusive arbitration. 
UC cited several precedents, dating from 
1869 to 1957, to substantiate its case. 
Unfortunately for the U.C. administra- 
tion, the law which applied in this situa- 
tion was not enacted until 1959, thereby 
making the University’s argument 
meaningless, 


Even if the University’s legal point had 
been correct, the AFT pointed out, the 
settlement agreement did provide for “final 
and binding” arbitration, except in one 
specific instance when the decision of an 
arbitrator could be overruled by the Presi- 
dent or his agent. 


: Arbitration Refused 

The University maintained that this 
particular matter could not be submitted to 
arbitration in any event because salary 
questions were not covered by its Griev- 
ance Procedure which ends in arbitration. 
Instead, UC held that the librarians’ salary 
was subject to its Appeals Procedure, 
which does not culminate in arbitration. 

The AFT agreed that salary questions 
are not covered by the Grievance Pro- 


cedure, but that the settlement document 
clearly made this particular matter an 
exception to that rule. 

AFT attorney Stewart Weinberg stated 
at the court hearing that he found the Uni- 
versity’s response “outrageous.” The court 
apparently agreed, and ruled that it “now 
finds that a written arbitration agreement 
exists and that the dispute over inequity 
adjustments is subject to the arbitration 
agreement, and that no further argument 
or additional evidence is needed, accord- 
ingly the petition to compel arbitration is 
granted.” 

Weinberg has written to the American 
Arbitration Association for a panel of 
arbitrators and selection of the arbitrator 
to hear this case is expected to begin 
shortly. (See box). 
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Editorial 


Cuts - 


Whatever light it sheds on other endeavors, the Uni 
versity of California seems unenlightened as an 
employer. Its personnel policies are often secretive and 
conveniently elastic. Non-ladder faculty in Education, 
Social Welfare, Nursing and even tenured faculty in 
many other units over the entire UC system are currently 
being placed in the position of competing against cach 
other in developing “saleable” Programs because of 
diminishing financial support, Each is asked to convince 
the administration thet sheir program is more desirable 
than someone else's. That sort of cicuninn is self 


defeating. Now as never before it is clear that organiza 
tion and union are essential 


Though non-Senate Academic employees are espec 


lally vulnerable to arbitrary decisions. even regular 
Senate faculty once secure in their privilege of tenure (or 
in Opportumity to win it as an assistant professor) will be 
fected. Even those professors who have thus far failed to 
icknowledge the necessity of union are attempting to put 
together an “independent” Faculty Association at 


Rerekely, preparing for passage of a public employee 
collective bargaining law for California. When such 
legislation passes, and inthe meantime during the crunch, 
What organization will speak and act for the supervisors 
and other non-ladder research and teaching personnel? 
Certainly not the Academic Senate for they are 
excluded: and not the UCB Faculty Association, for they 
are clearly excluded there too, Only the AFT is both alert 
to threatening trends in higher education and attuned to 
the concerns and interests of all academic employces 
Senate and non-Senate — within the UC system. 


The Current Crisis 


This year, campuses around the country but U.C. 
perhaps more than most — have been affected by the 
most serious and widespread crisis of the past two 
decades. 

Consider a few examples at Berkeley. Unspecified, 
remote policy-makers have determined to cut FTEs in 
teacher education programs by 33%. Even the Dean of the 
School of Education seems uncertain which authority 
arbitrarily decided that only 200 of the University’s 
thousands of graduates each year will be able to secure a 
teaching license at Berkeley. Meanwhile, programs are 
supposed to be developed which will soon eliminate about 
one-third of the Supervisors of Education. In the School 
of Public Health almost half the faculty may be out. 

Similar pressures are emerging on all campuses. This 
issue of the University Guardian reports on the massive 
cuts which will affect all parts of the University. At this 
time, however, no one has a clear picture of the extent to 
which faculty, staff and students will be affected. But it is 
unlikely that any department or campus will not feel the 
impact if the Reagan-Nixon plan for higher education is 
carried out. 

On the surface some of the cuts do not make sense, such 
as the elimination of graduate fellowships and the deep 
cuts on health sciences. What we are witnessing is the 
extension to national policy (Casper Weinberger is now 
HEW Secretary) of the assault on higher education. A 
political decision has been made to cut back on the com- 
mittment to higher education, especially graduate 
programs, and to shift even more of the cost to students, 
and to faculty through increasing work load. 


The School of Nursing, UCSF 


Because of a drastic cutback in traineeship funds for 
nurse's graduate training program, a reduction in the 
number of nursing students at the San Francisco Medical 
Center, from about 220 to 30 is anticipated. This will 
seriously jeopardize the positions of from ten to fifteen 
Instructors and Lecturers in the Graduate Program 


What Can Be 


í 
whose salaries are dependent on the training grant no 
to even mention the broader jeopardy inflicted on a 


nation with a great need for more, and better health 
scrvice 

sing 

Mhough the Administration of the School of Nursing 

P ining 

has stated they would attempt to find ways of maintaining 


personnel endangered by the drastic cuts, there seems 
little notion of how this can actually be done. F ven before 
the Nixon budget, the State Department of Finance 
auditors called for massive cuts in nursing education, Nor 
is there very much confidence among the people affected 


that very much will be done 


Added to the plight of these Instructors is the 
likelihood that over the long run, even the faculty with 
regular appointments will be jeopardized because of the 
tremendous drop in the number of graduate students. 
That danger is aggravated by the plan to reduce the 
number of years required to attain B.A. in Nursing. 


Interests Are Intertwined 


Taken together, all of these developments seem part of 
the general pattern of decreasing job security for all U.C. 
personnel. Though such threats obviously first strike 
people whose salaries are paid from outside grants, 
eventually they will touch that part of the faculty which 
heretofore worked under the assumption that they 
possessed job security. 

When budget cuts become the pattern of Regental 
policy, when Section 52 announces that promotion of 
Assistant Professors to tenured positions may be denied 
for fiscal or programatic-reasons despite the candi- 
ate’s high quality, when federal cutbacks in funds point in 


the very same direction with regard to employees on “soft 


money,” it is time that we realized that the fates of the 


“regular” faculty and those who can only be deemed 
“irregular” are intertwined. - 


What Can Be Done? 


It is possible to challenge these implacable “givens” of 
the administration. The Myer-Milias-Brown Act requires 
administrators of public agencies to meet and confer with 
employee representatives. Though this legislation is nota 
strong lever, it has enabled AFT to forestall some 
unilateral policy decisions and plans, 

Currently, the University Council of AFT is 
to meet with administrators 
arbitrary program cuts 
Personnel policies the 


preparing 
to protest unilateral, 
and to find out exactly what 
administration has in mind if 


Done? 


layoffs occur Clearly, only organized action will 
effectively influence UC policies. pa 

The AFT offers non-senate Academic professionals, as 
well as faculty “regulars,” meaningful access to higher 
policymaking levels of the UC system. More important, 
AFT has consistently fought for fair persannel practices. 
It can join with organized labor in Sacramento to press 
for the best legislation — for us — among the various pro- 
posals heing considered to permit University and other 
state employees to negotiate collective agreements with 
their employer. 

Only collective bargaining agreements, enforceable by 
arbitration and through the courts, can assure that fair 
procedures and guidelines will actually be followed 
Collective bargaining in higher education is already 
authorized in more than fifteen states including Michi- 
gan, New Jersey and New York. In Hawaii, AFT repre- 
sents and bargains for all state university and public 
school teachers. Important, too, is the urge to merge 
which has brought together AFT and NEA affiliates at 
the City University of New York and the University of 
Hawaii. 


A Union for All Academics 


Evidently, UC considers non-ladder academic staff a 
convenient, expendable talent pool. It prefers to ignore 
their careers and the significant contribution they have 
made at this-institution over periods of 5, 10, and even 25 
years and more. The union will resist letting employees be 
used as disposable pawns in some far-off game or 
conflict between statewide administration and the 
Department of Finance and, most recently, Washington 
policy-makers. 

The time has come for a// academic employees to join 
together for reasons of mutual interest and mutual 
respect. Narrow elitism will doom the Senate faculty to 
being isolated. For that reason, the AFT has long wel- 
comed the membership of all academics — ladder and 
non-ladder instructional staff, research professionals and 
librarians. 

The AFT believes that the interests of the University 
and higher education are at stake in the politically- 
motivated academic recession which is being manu- 
factured today. In a March 9 statement on the Report of 
the Joint Committee on the Master Plan for Higher 


Education, Professor Spencer Olin, President of the AFT 
local at Irvine, stated: 


Budgetary cutbacks reveal a growing conviction 
on our part of decision-makers that an economy 
such as ours cannot absorb the degree holders 
produced by institutions of higher education. The 
educational visions of the 1960s have been 
abandoned by those decision-makers who believe 
that mass higher education may create more prob- 
lems than advantages for the larger society and that 
education should therefore not claim a steadily 
enlarging share of the financial resources of state 
and federal governments. The academic recession 
has thus become a self-fulfilling prophecy. The UC- 
AFT asserts that such cutbacks are not inevitable 
and can and must be reversed. 


At such a time, faculty and professional staff at the 
University of California need a strong union which unites 
us into an effective force to promote the goals ofa broadly 
based and democratic higher eeucation. We cannot be 
Organized as a narrow self-interest group to promote the 
privilege of one segment against everyone else. We need to 
broaden participation in the decisions that affect 
everyone in the academic community. We need a union 


not only based in the University but with allies in the 
community, 


Massive Cuts Th 


(Continued from Page |) 
culture are from the Experiment Station.” 

Christensen emphasized that the teach- 
ing budget looks more secure than other al- 
located monies. He pointed out that many 
programs in the College of Agriculture are 
good in his opinion and he would hate to 
see them destroyed. On the other hand, 
both he and Maslach indicated that they 
had no specific educational programs to 
suggest. ; 

When one faculty member said that he 
knew Chancellor Bowker was on the Task 
Force and asked whether there was any 
chance of altering the report which he 
thought was terrible, the response was that 
“we have to live within it.” The faculty 
member responded that the constraints 

and charge to Berkeley were so narrow as 


WAS THERE A VOTE? 


The AFT has tried to find out the 
circumstances of the vote by one of the 
houses of the California legislature in 
1972 to delete the funding for the agri- 
cultural experiment Stations, as 
reported by UCB Vice Chancellor 
Mark Christensen. 

However the staff of the Legislative 
Analyst's office, the Assembly Ways 
and Means Committee and the Senate 
Committee on Finance cannot recall a 
vote by either house to cut these funds 
in 1972. 


to be educationally impossible. 
The Nixon Hatchet 


No sooner had the Task Force report on 
agriculture alarmed many at UC than 
President Nixon unveiled a new budget 
with more bad news, for the National Insti- 
ture of Health’s budget has been cut by 
more than $250,000,000 Over a two year 
period. 

Biomedical research and education is 
very hard hit with virtual elimination of all 
fellowship and training programs. The 
Nixon administration insists that “the 
income expectations of doctoral-leve] 
scientists are such as to make it approp- 
rate to expect them to bear the costs of 


reaten UC Jobs And Programs 


training themselves,” Many faculty fear 
that these cutbacks will limit access to 
graduate training in affected fields to 
Students from affluent backgrounds. 

The health sciences, while hard hit by the 
1973 Nixon budget, were not alone. 
Support for language training and area 
Studies will drop from $15,300,000 in 1972 
to $1,360,000 in 1974, under Nixon's pro- 
Posals, college teacher fellowships will be 
slashed from $27 million to less than$6 
million. The $11 million voted for college 

ibrary resource in 1972 will be eliminated 
entirely, 

In contrast, funds for the Army ROTC 
Will rise from $26.7 million to $38 million, 


and for Navy ROTC from $11 million to 
$26 million, 


Faculty Protests Education Cuts 


“There will be a significant reduction of 
faculty and students in Teacher Education 
after the 1973-74 academic year,” accord: 
ing to Dern Merle Borrowman of the 
Berkeley School of Education. Since this 
news was announced on January 11, 1973, 
the Teacher Education Division, of the 
Department of Education has become a 
scene of apprehension and bitterness. 

According to Dean Borrowman, both he 

and George Maslach, provost for the pro- 
fessional schools, recommend the 
reductions he inthe form of elimination of 
programs, rather than across the board 
reductions. Although Borrowman ack- 
nowledges that program decisions will 
“have scrious ramifications for the entire 
School of Education, for a number of 
academic departments. and for a number 
of individuals.” the administration has 
refused to clarify the personnel policies and 
guidelines it will follow in effecting lay- 
offs, insisting such policies are largely 
irrelevant when programy, not people, are 
at wsue 


Faculty Protest Cuts 


At a special meeting of the School of 
Education held February 21, faculty from 
academic departments appeared in 
unprecedented numbers to protest the pro- 
posed cutbacks and to ascertain their 
implications for undergraduate enroll- 
ment. 

More than fifty members of the School 
of Education expressed indignation and 
dismay af the suggested reductions in 
credential programs, the most vigorous 
expressions of outrage being voiced by 
representatives from English, foreign 
languages, and social sciences at the pos- 
sibility that teacher education in those 
fields might be reduced from current 
modest levels to a virtual trickle. Faculty 
members were particularly angry that 

administration had not consulted depart- 
ments which would be affected, or even 
publicized its decision to cut teacher 
credential programs. 

School of Education faculty then 
discussed possible censure motions against 
campus officials or agencies responsible for 
making these unilateral policy decisions 
which might affect the entire academic 
community, both in the range of educa- 
tional options available to graduating 
seniors, and in the public service mission of 
the University and its ability to influence 
the public schools of California. 

Finally, the faculty voted to establish a 
committee to determine program priori- 
ties within the School, and “to explore the 
whole proposal that there must be a cut, 
and to prepare statements for the faculty to 
express their sentiments about the wisdom 
of these cuts.” 


Who Will Be Cut? 


Because of the administration’s insist- 
ence that programs will be eliminated, and 
because a new teacher licensing law goes 
into effect in 1974 (so that new programs 
must be submitted and approved next 
year), the Teacher Education staff has been 
asked to devote unprecedented time and 
energy to developing program proposals, 
with no assurance as to who will be 
employed to staff the reduced number of 
Programs finally adopted. 

One Teacher Education faculty member 
asserted that “so-called program decisions 
are serving as a screen or cover behind 


NOTICE OF ELECTIONS 


Nominations for University Coun- 
cil officers will be made at the State 
Council meeting on March 30, 1973. 
AFT members should submit the 
names of nominees to their local union 
presidents. 

According to the UC-AFT consti- 
lution, the election will take place at 
the first State Council meeting after 
March 30, 

The statewide officers to be elected 
are president, northern vice-presi- 
dent, southern vice-president, secre- 
lary and treasurer, 


THE MASSES MUST BE EDUCATED 
TO SERVE THE System ! 


ny 


which personnel actions can be taken, The 
administration expects to avoid any need 
to justify such actions in accord with 
accepted personnel criteria, such as length 
of service and quality of performance.” 

Both Borrowman and Assistant Dean 
for Teacher Education John Matlin have 
insisted that length of service will not be 
particularly significant in determining 
layoffs. Approximately 60% of the Super- 
visors have been with the University for 
more than 8 years. Most of them gave up 
tenured positions in the public schools to 
follow careers in teacher education at 
Berkeley. Nearly 15% of the staff has been 
with the University for 20 years or longer, 
and of Supervisors interviewed, several 
reported determination to contest Uni- 
versity efforts at dismissal should that 
become necessary. 

By 1975, 9 positions have been marked 
for elimination. Final School of Education 
program and personnel recommendations 
will presumably be reviewed by commitees 
of the Academic Senate, which will offer 
their recommendations to the Chancellor 
for his final decision. 


Other Departments Affected 


The School of Education itself consists 
of the Department of Education, plus those 
representatives from ‘approximately 40 
academic departments who advise teach- 
ing credential candidates. Decisions about 
future credential programs are critical for 
academic departments and for under- 
graduate students who might pursue 
credential work here at Berkeley. Depart- 
ments stand to lose undergraduate 
enrollment if Berkeley no longer affords 
access to a teaching credential. 

One draft proposal already suggested by 
Matlin would virtually eliminate all cre- 
dential candidates in the secondary teach- 
ing fields of English, foreign languages, 
and such social science fields as history, 
economics, political science, sociology, 
and anthropology. 

Decisions made for Teacher Education 
could therefore have wide impact on 
academic enrollment and FTE. However, 
academic departments were not consulted 
until February 21 concerning these 
reductions. 

The 30% staff reduction proposed for the 
next several years in Teacher Education 
would be accompanied by a sharp drop in 
the number of credential candidates 
admitted to the School of Education. For 
example, in 1970 and 1971, approximately 
400 students received teaching credentials 
through programs at Berkeley. This year, 
about 375 students are enrolled, while 
under quotas proposed by the administra- 
tion for next year, only 260 would be 
admitted. The following year (1975), only 
200 students graduating at Berkeley would 
be admitted to credential programs here, 
including both elementary and secondary 
school candidates. 


Drastic Cuts Not Justified 


Although these figures represent a 50% 
reduction in student quota over the past 
several years, the situation for those hoping 
to enter secondary teaching fields is even 
more bleak. In 1972-73 the secondary 
credential programs enrollment a/one is 
about 225. Of the 200 proposed students 
for 1975, however, only about 50 would be 
credentialed for specific subject fields such 
as math or science; the remainder would be 
in elementary school programs, if the 
administration carries out its proposed 
quota allocations. 


THEY'VE BEEN EDUCATED. 


NOW THEY WANT To 
CHANGE THE SHSTEM , 


z 
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The rational advanced for these 
reductions by administration spokesmen is 
reduced statewide estimates of teacher 
need. While such estimates may be valid 
generally, the Teacher Education staff at 
Berkeley point to the record of recent rates 
of employment for their graduates. 

Berkeley candidates for teaching posi- 
tions in the public schools have been 
remarkably successful, especially when 
adjusted for those who complete the 
programs but do not seek immediate 
employment. Several of the programs in 


Chill at School 


Since the Spring of '72, the UCB School 
of Social Welfare has been living with a 
threat of closure. At no time, has 
Chancellor Albert Bowker or Provost 
George Maslach, or any other high uni- 
versity administrator officially announced 
that the existence of the School is in jeo- 
pardy. Nonetheless, feeling is widespread 
that Social Welfare, along with Crimi- 
nology, Agricultural Economics and 
Public Health may be phased out. 

The continued existence of the School 
can no longer be taken for granted. While 
the school has had many problems, some 
have been solved, others are in the process 
of resolution. Whether time remains for the 
progressive disposition of these difficulties 


ool dma nie 
The New ‘War on Poverty’ 


has become the overarching question since, 
given the “vibrations” emanating from the 
UCB administration, time may be running 
out, as it did recently for the Demography 
and Design departments. 

The administration has asked the 
Academic Senate for “guidelines” for 
liquidating or consolidating units. More- 
over, Bowker has appointed a new Provost 
to effectuate “efficient” reorganization or 
consolidation of various Professional 
Schools or smaller departments. 


Faculty Morale Drops 


` A pall of uncertainty hangs over the 
School of Social Welfare and faculty 


STOP THE 
EDUCATION ! 


Aa) 


English and social science have employed 
nearly 100% of their graduates, even in the 
past year, and many have maintained rates 
close to those prevailing during the teacher 
shortage of the 1960's. 


These figures result from those same 
factors reported by Associate Dean of the 
Graduate Division Eugene Hammel 
recently in a survey of Ph.D. employment 
Berkeley graduates are well-prepared. of 
outstanding caliber, and they continue to 
be hired even in a tight job market 


of Welfare 


morale has suffered as Professors await 
definite news about the future of their unit. 
Even tenured faculty cannot be sure there is 
security of employment for them if UC 
administrators simply abolish their 
School. 

The anxiety among non-tenured faculty, 
field-work supervisors and graduate stu- 
dents is even more intense. Take Assistant 
Professors. Now, apart from the usual 
pressure to publish and teach well, over 
and above the ominous implications of 
Section 52 (which President Hitch still 
stands by despite repudiation by AFT and 
Faculty Senate) is an environment of 
special fear and uncertainty resulting from 
the question of whether there will be a 
School in which to gain tenure. 

Probably, it is hardest of all on the grad- 
uate students who now must receive their 
training and do their work in so murky an 
atmosphere. What if they work hard, do 
well, and succeed in gaining an M.S.W. or 
D.S.W.??? Who can definitively assess the 
credibility or value of a degree from a 
possibly defunct School-to-be? . 

Quite likely, however, the situation is 
equally difficult for the highly skilled 
faculty and supervisors on “soft money.” 
For it would seem, now, that it is not only 
Federal budgetary cuts — inspired by the 
Nixon administration. — which threatens 
their shaky job security; the university 
administration has added to the climate of 
insecurity by loudly contemplating 
substantial retrenchments. 


WHY THE SECRECY? 


The basic trouble is that it is virtually 
impossible to get reliable information 
about what is reality by a secretive admini- 
stration few trust. 

Whatever their motive, the net affect of 
such calculated ambiguity is a sense of 
intimidation, The result in Schools or 
Departments like Agriculture Economics, 
Criminology, Public Health, and Social 
Welfare is a harrassed faculty and student 
body, afraid to press for clarity — fearful, 
moreover, of rocking the boat. The danger 
is that UC Berkeley, a public institution, 
will cut units which directly contribute 
social service and human welfare. 

The AFT, together with its allies in 
organized labor is opposing the Nixon and 
Reagon cuts that endanger the jobs of 
thousands of teachers, researchers and 
other staff in educational institutions. 


Join the 
AFT 


Master Plan Report Needs 


A Plan for Democratic Education 


fier more than a var of study, the Joint Committee on 
the Master Plan for Higher Fadu ation, headed hy As 
semhlyman John 1 asconcelles, 


issued its report im beh 
ruari. Thus far, 


the University, Council is the poly or 
mization of faculty and academi vafl to appear at the 
hearings. The following are oxi CIPI from the statement hy 
Professor Spencer Olin, president of the ALT local ar UC 
Irvine. at the March 9 hearing 


The report comes at a time when there is a great deal of 
uncertainty, even demaralization. among members of the 
higher education community, for there is now clear evi- 
dence across the land of a highly disturbing “retreat from 
education.” The causes of this recent academic recession 
are ceriainty subject to debate. 

\mong the explanations offered are the following: (1) 
that severe cutbacks in higher education are a response to 
Population trends among young Americans: (2) that in- 
creasing numbers of potential college and university stu- 
dents are “opting out.” concluding that a college degree is 
no longer a guarantee of meaningful employment and that 
there are better ways to spend one's time: and (3) that 
higher education ts irrelevant to the needs of our society. 


OS eee 


A Manufactured Recession 

The UC-AFT claims that these explanations are at best 

incomplete and at worst pernicious. The ruth is that the 
academic reeession is being manufactured. Budgetary cut- 
backs reveal a growing conviction on the part of decision- 
makers that an economy such as ours cannot absorb the de- 
eree holders produced by institutions of higher education. 
The educational visions of the 1960s have been abandoned 
by those decision-makers who believe that mass higher edu- 
cation may create more problems than advantages for the 
larger society and that education should therefore nor 
claim a steadily enlarging share of the financial resources of 
state and federal governments. The academic recession has 
thus become a self-fulfilling prophecy. The UC-AFT as- 
serts that such cutbacks are or inevitable and can and MUSI 
be reversed. 

For these reasons, it is a real pleasure to read a Report 
such as the one recently issued by your Joint Committee, 
stating a set of positive objectives that assert a vital future 
role for higher education, and not mere retrenchment. 
Your Report unequivocally reaffirms both the importance 
of higher education in an advanced industrial society und 
the pledge of the 1960 Master Plan “to provide a place in 
higher education to every high school graduate or eight- 
cen-year-old able and motivated to benefit.” 

It makes a strong case for higher education on the 
ground that learning is a good thing in itself and declares 
that, “Educational institutions exist to respond to the 
learning needs of our citizens and society.” It also calls for 
“Lifelong learning opportunities for persons with capacity 
and motivation to benefit.” And, perhaps most important, 
it stipulates as a major objective of California higher edu- 
cation the “equal and universal accessibility for persons of 
both sexes and all races, ancestries, incomes, ages and geog- 
raphies.” We of the UC-AFT are in complete accord with 
these objectives and enthusiastically endorse the general di- 
rections advocated by the Joint Committee. 

At the the same time, however, we wish to raise some ser- 
ious objections to some of the Joint Committee’s specific 
recommendations. We feel a deep frustration with your Re- 
port, deriving essentially from the enormous gap between 
the admirable goals that are enunciated, on the one hand, 


and the inadequate implementing recommendations, on 
the other... 


Purposes and Objectives and Structure 

The first gap between general goal and specitic recom- 
mendation occurs early in the Report. The very first sen- 
tence declares: “Learning is the primary purpose of Cali- 
fornia public higher education . . .” “The discovery of 
knowledge” is also mentioned as a “closely related but dis- 
tinct process.” 

But Recommendation 2 regarding the University of Cali- 
fornia gives virtually no recognition of the importance of 
the learning process or of the teaching function. “The Uni- 
versity of California shall be the primary academic agency 
for research,” states the Report, thereby reaffirming the 
existing distribution of functions within the three tiers of 
higher education in California. Then in the next sentence 
the Report recommends weakly that, “(The University of 
Californial may [emphasis added provide instruction in 
the liberal arts and sciences and in the professions . , , .” 

Many of us in the UC-AFT have been attempting for 
years to improve the quality of education and to encourage 
the recognition of effective teaching in our institutions. But 
this kind of recommendation does not help us at all. I urge 
the Joint Committee to rewrite this particular recom- 
mendation so as to stress the fact that the University of 

California, in addition to being “the primary agency for re- 
search,” also exists “to respond to the learning needs of our 
citizens and society.” 

This concern with the learning process is not merely a 
rhetorical flourish on my part for the benefit of today’s 
hearing. You are all aware that Governor Reagan and the 
Legislature have offered $1 million to the University of 
California for improvement of undergraduate education. 


So fart as T know, the UC-AFT is the onh proup of aca 
demic employees that has thus far made a specific proposal 
regarding the expenditure of this money 


We believe that the University of California should com- 
mit self as a matter of educational policy to provide each 
undergraduate cach quarter with one seminar-type small 
discussion class in which students can receive close super 
vision from full-time faculty, an experience that would in- 
clude the intellectual give-and-take usually missing from 
the large lecture class 

The UC-AFT agrees with the Joint Committee that we 
must redefine undergraduate education so that it is no 
longer tied solely to the process of satisfying and certifying 
people for the occupational system, but instead is seen as 
the pattern of diversified programs that help people de- 
velop intellectually, aesthetically, emotionally. 


Governance 

In the chapter on “Governance” we would once again 
Suggest that there is a disparity between the general goal 
and the specific recommendations. The general goal or ob- 
jective is to make higher education more responsive to the 
diverse needs of a democratic society. Therefore, reasons 
the Committee, “those who govern must be drawn from di- 
verse backgrounds.” 

The UC-AFT fully agrees with this general goal, but we 
are perplexed about the means by which the Joint Com- 
mittee intends to achieve the objective of iruly representa- 
tive governing boards. Certainly the addition of one non- 
voting student and one non-voting faculty member is an in- 
adequate means. If that is as far as we can go, then at least 
give these individuals voling power. 

Nor are we convinced that the Joint Committee's 
recommendation that, “Appointed governing board mem- 
bers of the three segments of higher education shall be se- 
lected by the Governor froma list of five to ten persons sub- 
mitted for each vacancy by a nominating committee” is an 
adequate means. 

What guarantee is there that this approach will trans- 
form an all-white, predominantly male, middle-aged, well- 
educated, and financially successful Board of Regents into 
a truly representative governing body? No effective case is 
made in your Report for the advantages of the nominating 
committee approach . . . 

If we do move in the direction of a nominating commit- 
tee, it is imperative that the committee be directed ex- 
plicitly to insure that future vacancies on the Board of Re- 
gents be filled so as to reflect the racial, sexual, and eco- 
nomic composition of the larger society. 

For those who work in educational institutions, effec- 
tive representation can only be achieved by means of the 
collective bargaining process. No one, for example, can 
seriously suggest that the way to serve the interests of em- 
ployees in a private corporation is to have an employee on 
the board of directors. And we do not believe that the situ- 
ation is any different in the public corporation known as 
the Regents of the University of California. 

Committed as we in the AFT are to collective bargain- 
ing, we fully recognize that it has only a potential benefit to 
education. But we believe it is essential that those who work 
and spend their lives in educational institutions must have 
the opportunity and means through collective bargaining 
to share in making the decisions about the way in which 
these institutions function and serve the real needs of the 
people. 

LSE 
Coordination and Planning 

In the chapter on “Coordination and Planning” the ad- 
mirable goal is that of substituting the public interest for 
the chaos of struggle among self-interested segments of 
higher education. Once more, however, there is a gap be- 
tween general goal and specific recommendation. We in the 
UC-AFT oppose the creation of a new regulatory agency 
such as the recommended Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission, We are very concerned that if this Report were 
implemented as it stands, we would then be faced with the 
possibility of perhaps eight tiers of responsibility: 

Chancellor — Local Boards (optional) — Board of Re- 
gents — Regional Councils — Postsecondary Education 
Commission — Legislative Analyst — Legislature — 
Governor — 

In contrast, we argue that the goal ought to be to enable 
the Legislature to be well-informed about higher edu- 
cation and thereby to make sensible and enlightened 
recommendations in this area. The UC-AFT thus favors a 
coordinating mechanism advisory to the Legislature with 
sufficient professional staff to carry out its appointed 
tasks... 

In short, the State of California must, if possible, avoid 
expanding its bureaucratic apparatus in the area of higher 
education. We do not believe that this new structural elab- 
oration of a Postsecondary Education Commission will im- 
prove the learning process at the University of California or 
at any other segment of higher education. Rather, we are 
concerned that academic employees and local adminis- 
trators will be increasingly powerless to do anything but 
carry out rigidly defined rules promulgated by complex and 
distant bureaucratic agencies. This in no way improves 
upon the prevailing situation. 


Access and Retention 
The chapter on “Access and Retention” is obviously one 
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According to well-informed sources, 
Chancellor Albert Bowker, UCB, is work- 
ing diligently to replace Chirles J. 
Hitch as the next President of the Uni- 
versity of California. Cowker gave oS 
job as head of the City University of New 
York with over 100,090 students to become 
chancellor at UC berkeley in 1971. At 
the tine of that move, speculation cen- 
tered on Bov'ker's ambition to eventually 
run the UC system. Since he arrived in 
Berkeley, Bowker has moved swiftly to 
advance his candidacy. 

He sought, first, to impress Governor 
Reagan that he was the man who could make 
the UCB faculty toe the mark. An admin- 
istrative reorganization in 1971 was part 
of a strategy to centralize control and 
bypass the Academic Senate as much as 
possible. Thus Bowker abolished the De- 
partments of Design and Demography with- 
out meaningful consultation with the 
faculty, an oversight Vice Chancellor 
Christensen promised would not happen a- 
gain. Bowker then, in the Fall 1972, 
proposed to consult the Committee on Ed- 
ucational Policy on major budgetary and 
programmatic shifts, but only if it de- 
liberated in secret. 


Informed sources report that Bowker 
is in regular conmunications with mem- 
bers of the Board of Regents, with whom 
he currtes favor and periodically con- 
sults, while at the same time he operates 
a lobby effort in Sacramento that rivals 
President Hitch's. Bowker's Strategy 
has been to convince Reagan and conser- 
vative Regents that he's the man to 
bring UC into line. 


The Governor's plan to oust Hitch at 
the November 1972 Regents’ meeting was 
Widely reported in the press. That scheme 
fell through when someone in the Hitch 
Administration leaked the story to the 
press. Then, for the first time, major 
California newspapers carried reports of 
charges by New York State that Bowker 
had misappropriated over a quarter mil- 
lion dollars in state funds when he was 
CUNY chancellor. Some of the money was 
used to chauffeur around Manhattan 
children of Bowker's top administrative 
staff. 

These charges appeared in the NEW 
YORK TIMES and were reported in the 
DAILY CALIFORNIAN at the time but were 
not carried in major California Dapers 
until the move to oust Hitch led to an 
effort to discredit Bowker, who is be- 


lieved to be Reagan's choice to replace 
Hitch. 


of the most important in your Report. The Joint Commit- 
tee correctly points out that, “In California, persons from 
low-income families are significantly underrepresented in 
public higher education.” Moreover, there is significant 
underrepresentation of racial minorities, particularly at the 
University of California. The general goal in this case be- 
comes a specific recommendation: “By 1980, each segment 
of California public higher education shall approximate 
the general ethnic, sexual and economic composition of the 
state.” 

At your public hearing in Sacramento on March 2nd, 
President Charles Hitch is reported to have declared that 
this is not a proper goal for the University of California. 
The UC-AFT, on the contrary, declares that it is a proper 
goal. But white the goal is admirable in Principle, how shall 
we accomplish it in fact? 

The academic recession and existing budget crisis make 
Such a goal the most difficult of all to achieve, Increasing 
the representativeness of our student Population is precise- 
ly that part of our Program now in greatest jeopardy, be- 
cause of high tuition costs, insufficient EOP funds, higher 
student/faculty ratios, and so forth. 

Consequently, the UC-AFT asserts that 
mendation 28 of the Report of the Joint Committee is at 
once the most important and the most unrealistic recom- 
mendation — in terms of available resources. The Joint 
Committee does recognize the problem of financial re- 
sources, but . . . recommends financial assistance at a 
level far below what will be necessary to enable institutions 
of higher education to fulfill the goal of proper racial, sex- 
ual, and class representation among students in those in- 
stitutions. 

Either we are serious about this goal, or we are not. Let 
us not create any false hopes or illusions. If this goalis to be 
achieved, existing programs will have to be strengthened 
and new programs will have to be devised and then be 

properly funded. Words alone are not sufficient. 


Recom- 


UCB Stalls Affirmative 
Action Compliance 


On January 15, a draft affirmative action 
proposal was submitted to the HEW 
contract compliance office by the Univer- 
sity, in response to a complaint filed in 
June 1970. At the end of January, the pro- 
posal, the HEW findings, and the Berkeley 
campus reply to the findings went to Judge 
Renfrew, who is hearing a court case filed 
by the League of Academic Women last 
April alleging sex discrimination on the 
Berkeley Campus. 

Al present, consultabon is taking place 
between the administration and various 
advisory and Senate committees to mect 
the statewide deadline that campus 
affirmative action programs be approved 
and put into effect by May 15. Meanwhile 
HEW is pressing for stronger goals and 
timetables, and the court has yet to reach a 
decision regarding the plaintiffs’ 
grievances, 

Legally the history of the discrimination 
issue began with federal executive orders 
issucd in 1968. In Berkeley not much 
happened until the organized pressure of 
women's groups resulted ina Senate report 


On sex discrimination in May. 1970. and 
the establishment of three committees 
advisory to the Senate and the Chancellor. 
all on the status of women l 

No committees on the status of minori- 
ties yet exist, In spite of the requests by 
women's committees that they be estah- 
lished, 

In 1971-72 these committees drafted pro- 
posed affirmative action programs in 
consullation with the administration, but 
no program appeared all fall this year. 
When the HEW findings were sent out 
(they still have not been revealed to the 
faculty and staff committees) the official 
draft of a program was hasty and reflected 
none of the earlier years’ work. This winter 
the major activity has been doctoring the 
first defective draft. 

Good Faith Efforts 


The major contribution of the Berkeley 
campus to affirmative action in academic 
hiring has been the “Search Summary,” 
requiring departments to show they made 
some effort to locate minority and women 
candidates — a procedure which should 


improve hiring ratios if it is used in good 
faith. 

A central concept of the HEW guide- 
lines is “underutilization,” statistical evi- 
dence that there are fewer women or 
minorities in a rank or position than would 
be expected from the proportion known to 
be qualified. Under the new statewide Uni- 
versity guidelines, while unqualified candi- 
dates cannot be hired or promoted, if two 
“equally qualified” candidates are avail- 
able, a person from an underutilized 
category may be preferred. 

In some UC campuses and laboratories 
Positions are kept open until such quali- 


fied candidates from underutilized groups 
can be found. What would happen if we 
tried that approach in Berkeley? Present 
turnover rates are such that we can expect 
underutilization to continue for more than 
a generation unless new procedures are 
implemented. 

The chief disputes now are over the 
framing of goals, timetables, incentives, 
implementation, and remedies. Given the 
shortage of funds and positions, the 
outlook is bleak. 


Susan Ervin-Tripp 
Professor of Rhetoric, UCB 


HEW Report On Women: ‘UC Not In Compliance’ 


On November 27, 1972, the Office of Civil Rights 
(OCR) of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare issued an affirmative action compliance review of 
UC Berkeley. HEW gave the report to UC administra- 
rion but refused to make it available to those who filed the 
complaint which led to the review. UC also refused to 
release the report on the grounds of pending legal action. 

Under Federal Executive Order 11246, us amended, 
those who hold federal contracts must take affirmative 
action to ensure that persons are treated without regard to 
race. color, religion, sex or national origin. This requires 

UC. as a federal contractor, among other things, “to 
eliminate obstacles within the structure and operations of 
the institution (e.g., discriminatory hiring or promotion 
standards) which have prevented members of certain 
groups from securing employment.” 

The following are excerpts from the section on 
“Women in Academic Positions.” Other sections covered 
“Women in the Academic Librarian Series,” “Minorities 
in Academic Positions,” and “Minorities and Women in 
Non-Academic Positions.” 


SECTION 1: WOMEN IN ACADEMIC POSITIONS 
I. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


OCR found that UCB is not in compliance with the 
requirements of the Executive Order with respect to the 
employment of women in academic positions. It has not 
met its affirmative action responsibilities with respect to 
the recruitment, selection, and employment of women in 
academic positions, and has permitted and fostered 
through its institutional practices a pattern of discrimi- 
nation against academic women. 

This finding is based on an analysis of the statistical 
data on the employment of women at UCB and is 
buttressed by examples of discriminatory treatment of 
individual female academic personnel. 


Pattern of Discrimination 


The most marked discrimination against women was 
found in the extremely low representation of women in 
Positions in the Academic Senate (generally full, associate 
and assistant professor) and in their very high concentra- 
tion in non-Senate positions (generally lecturer, 
researcher or lesser positions). 

The OCR review found that of the present academic 
Personnel employed at UCB, women are over thirteen 
times as likely to be found in non-Senate positions as in 
Senate positions. Over 55% of the male academic 
employees, on the other hand, are employed in Senate 
Positions. Fewer than 4% of the major Academic Senate 
Positions of professor, associate professor and assistant 
Professor are currently held by women. 

The importance to academic personnel on all campuses 
of the University of California of holding Senate 
Positions is very great. Senate members enjoy greater 
Prestige, security of employment and a number of 
research, leave and promotional privileges. 


In addition, as noted in the Handbook for Faculty 
Members of the University of California, March 1970, the 
University “has a tradition, dating back to its founding, of 
extensive participation in its government by the faculty 
through the agency of the Academic Senate.” Members of 
the Senate are enfranchised members of the University 
community, participating in the making of academic 
policy through Senate committees and participating in 
the depart mental decisions on personnel and curriculum. 


Different Benefits 


In contrast, appointments of academic personnel to 
non-Senate positions such as lecturer are temporary and 
the incumbents do not receive the same research, leave, 
and promotional privileges as do Senate members, 
although they are generally paid equitably. Non-Senate 
members usually have little or no voice in University 
decisions or decisions made in their departments or units. 
The major differences in employment conditions for 
Senate and non-Senate personnel are listed below. 


Senate Positions 


l. Continuing employ- 
ment with regular means 
for obtaining tenure. 


2. Formal evaluation and 
promotional procedure. 


3. Access to research 
grants and fellowships. 


4. Right to act as 
principal investigator on 
research projects. 


5. Membership on 
departmental com- 
mittees and on Aca- 
demic Senate com- 
mittees; right to voice in 
decision making. 


6. Right to sabbatical 
leave; liberal leave of 
absence policy. 

7. Full library privileges. 


Non-Senate Positions 


l. Yearly appointment; 
security of employment 
rarely granted. 


2. No formal evaluation 
such as given to Senate 
members in general. No 
formal means for moving 
from non-Senate to Sen- 
ate position. 


3. Limited access to 
research grants. 


4, Special application 
procedure required to 
become principal investi- 
gator on research pro- 
ject; principal investi- 
gator status infrequently 
given. 


5. Little participation in 
departmental and Uni- 
versity academic affairs. 
Generally no vote in 
departmental meetings; 
no representation in 
campus-wide or Senate 
committees. 


6. No right to sabbatical 
leave. 


7. Limited library privi- 
leges. 


OCR found that the poor representation of women in 


Senate positions can be attributed (1) to the failure of 
UCB to discharge its responsibilities to affirmatively 
recruit women for such positions, and (2) to the selection 
and hiring processes which result in the discriminatory 
screening out of women candidates. 

Discrimination against women in the hiring process 
takes on added significance since there is very little 
movement from non-Senate to Senate positions. The 
overwhelming number of women who are appointed to 
academic positions at UCB thus have little hope of 
receiving an appointment to a Senate positions. 


Senate Status Denied 


In the course of its review, OCR found a number of 
instances in which women candidates, apparently as well 
qualified as men, were appointed to non-Senate 
positions, while men received Senate appointments. In 
other instances, women who have been in non-Senate 
positions over a long period of time have been unable to 
attain Senate status, although they have been performing 
the same duties and discharging the same responsibilities 
as their male Senate colleagues. 

Thediscriminatoryplacement of qualified women in the 
non-Senate teaching post of lecturer can even have a dis- 
advantageous effect upon the availablilty of women for 
better academic positions in other colleges and 
universities, Because lecturers at UCB have a heavier 
teaching load then Senate faculty, lecturers often find it 
difficult to find the time to maintain their research 
interests. This was pointed out by several lecturers to the 
OCR interviewers. 

At UCB, males hold lecturer (non-Senate) and 
assistant professor (Senate) positions in approximately 
equal numbers. There are, however, seven times as many 
female lecturers (114) as female assistant professors. The 
inability of many women lecturers to perform sufficient 
research because of heavy teaching loads could of course 
hamper them in attaining desirable academic positions at 


UC Not in Compliance 


In addition to the discriminatory placement of women 
in non-Senate positions, OCR found other deficiencies in 
the compliance of UCB with the requirements of the 
Executive Order, including: 

(1) failure to take effecitve measures to affirmatively 
recruit qualified women; 

(2) underutilization of women in many schools and 
departments and concentration of women in a narrow 
range of academic disciplines; 

(3) under-utilization of women in academic administra- 
tive positions; 

(4) use of different or more stringent selection standards 
for women applicants than for men; and 

(5) maintenance of policies which have either not been 
applied evenly to both sexes (e.g., policy of some depart- 
ments not to hire recent UCB graduates for Senate posi- 
tions) or which have a discriminatory impact upon 
women, particularly the rule that appointments to Senate 
positions must be full time. This rule appears to have been 
rescinded, but no general announcement of the change in 
policy has been made. 
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was bheing withdrawn and a fourth draft wonld he 


issued 
Subsequently Angus Tavlor denied that Swift made 
this statement However, the AAUP representatives 


also met with Swift in carl December, and it was re 
Ported that he made a similar statement about with 
drawing the third draft 

In a February 22 letter to Sally Sperling, chairperson 
of the Academic Assembly, and statewide and divi- 
sional Senate leaders, the AFT strongly urged that the 
Academic Senate call upon UC Administration to with- 
draw Section §2 until after the All-U nin ersity Faculty 
Conference at Santa Cruz in late March, and until there 
is further opportunity for Senate committees to review 
Section §2 and make further recommendations. 

This action by the University in the face of highly 
enihical responses to previous drafts from committees of 
the statewide and divisional Senates. against the advice 
of Senate leaders to Vice President Tavlor at the 
November 20 Academic Assembly meeting, and in ad- 
vance of the All-University Faculty Conference devoted 
this vear to academic personnel policies, seriously threa- 
tens the faculty's paramount role in the selection and 
retention of its membership 

Fundamental Changes Proposed 

Vice President Taylor has maintained that revision of 
Section $2 raises no basic issues of policy. The domi- 
nant view of Senate committees to earlier versions was 
quite contrary. For example, John Ellis, Chairman of 
the UCSC Committee on Privilege and Tenure, wrote: 


We consider that there are large numbers of im- 
portant questions in every aspect of UC's tenure 
policies which now merit open policy discussion: 
that the concern with Section 52 in the last few 
years ıs a symptom of that fact; and that to raise 
these issues in the form of drafting changes is a 
most inefficient and oblique way of doing so. We 
believe, then, that the draft does raise important 
new policy issues. 


The section now implemented certainly reflects 
faculty input because some of the objectionable and 
muddy formulations of previous drafts have been re- 
moved. But the basic policy shifts are therefore more 
starkly explicit. These are: (1) that fiscal and program- 
matic considerations, and general educational policy, 
are additional criteria in determining the appointment, 


Free Speech 


New Policy Threat To Assistant Professor Jobs 


retention and promotion of faculty, (2) the lack of 
guidelines for applying the new criteria and inadequate 
procedures for faculty consultation about termination 
for reasons other than merit, (3) procedures which will 
permit the termination of an assistant professor without 
the opportunity for an ad hoe review, (A) the lack of 


EARLY APPRAISAL REVIEWS 


Recently the AFT University Council has learned 
that campus administrations have been implementing 
changes in proposed faculty promotion policies prior 
to February 1, 1973 


The AFT is gathering information on the use of 


carly appraisal reviews as neans of terminating assist- 
ant professors before they have an opportunity to meet 
the University’s standards for research and 
publication 

Write to the University Council AFT, 2510 
Channing Way, Berkeley, Ca. 94704 or phone (415) 
841-1750 


sound due process procedures. 


Due Process Absent 

The AAUP has long recognized the possibility of 
budgetary and programmatic considerations in 
decisions about personnel. Likewise, the Senate com- 
mittees have not challenged these contingencies. 
Instead, the attention of the AAUP, the Supreme Court 
and the Senate committees have been directed to the 
central issue of provisions for due process to the candi- 
date. The new section does not even meet the minimal 
requirements for due process recommended in 1971 by 
the AAUP in its Statement on Procedural Standards in 
the Renewal or Nonrenewal of Faculty Appointments, 

The Senate committees have also criticized the lack of 
adequate procedures for faculty participation in the 
formulation of programmatic and budgetary priorities. 
When the new criteria form the basis for personnel 
actions, Section 52 specifies: 


52-84d. If an Assistant Professor is not to be 
reappointed and if fiscal or programmatic 
considerations are significant in the decision, the 
facts of the matter shall be fully discussed by the 


Was The Issue 


Chancellor with the Budget Committee, and the 
final decision shall not be taken until the ¢ han- 
cellor has considered the Budget Committee s 


comments. When issues of general educational 
policy are involved, the Chancellor shall have had 


prior consultation with the Divisional Committee 
on Educational Policy about those issues, and the 
results of this consultation shall be available to the 


Budget Committee for its consideration of the 
particular case of non-reappointment 


These guidelines lock important policy decisions into 
the confidential evaluation process. The net result is 
that extensive policy determinations will not be avail- 
able for general faculty consideration because they 
emerge as part of the confidential personnel system. 

Programmatic Changes 
The absence of appropriate channels for faculty 


consultation has become apparent on several campuses 
during the past year: campus administrations have can- 

celled departments, rearranged or consolidated units 

and reduced {he number of faculty. These events have 
provoked faculty objection and attempts to reinstate the 
primacy of faculty consultation in decisions which 

ostensibly based on economic constraints, have 
profound consequences for the educational life of the 
campus. It appears that the new wording of Section 52 
codifies these administrative intrusions in the area of 
personnel matters. 

The role of the faculty is also diminished by the new 
section because an assistant professor may be termi- 
nated, denied reappointment, or receive an unfavor- 
able appraisal without the opportunity of an evaluation 
by an ad hoc committee. The document is vague and 
confusing in its description of the evaluation process, 
but the thrust seems to be to increase the discretion of 
the Chancellor. The role of the ad hoc committee should 
be appreciated not only because it affords the candidate 
an evaluation removed from the subjectivities of the 
department but also because it serves as an important 
check against faculty or administrative misjudgement. 

The AFT andthe AAUP and officers of the Academic 
Senate had received assurance in the late Fall that fur- 
ther consultation would occur before implementation of 
these changes in the Administrative Manual. The 
abrupt decision of the University to proceed is a denial 
of the Senate’s authority. Only the strongest expression 
of faculty disapproval at the manner in which Section 52 
was implemented is likely to effect its withdrawal. 


The Superior Court of Alameda 
County has ruled that the administra- 
tion of the Lawrence Berkeley Labora- 
tory acted wrongfully in refusing me 
employment and that the University 
must reinstate me at the Laboratory and 
compensate me for the accumulated 
losses in salary, amounting to about 
$10,000. After two-and-a-half years of 
protracted struggle, following the initial 
“free speech” controversy at the 
Laboratory, | find this a very satisfying 
victory. | am grateful to my many 
friends who supporied me through 
many earlier disappointments. | 
particularly thank my attorney, Stewart 
Weinberg, for his superb handling of 
the case and I want to give credit to the 
American Federation of Teachers (AFT 
Local 1474) for sponsoring this legal 
action 

At this time I would like to point out 
what I consider to be the two main fea- 
tures of this case, and comment on their 
future implications. 


Constitutional Rights 


First, the reason why | was singled 
out by the Laboratory management and 
fired from my summer research posi- 
tion was because of my political 
activities. My stand in defense of the 
Constitutional principle of free speech 
must be described as a very traditional 
political position. 

Frequently, I have been a spokes- 
man for the politically radical views, 
seeing that the fruits of modern science 
and technology are too often being used 
in ways that are harmful rather than 
helpful for human society. I have been 
particularly critical of those institu- 


tions and those leaders of the scientific 
establishment who have been eager 
servants of militarism. For this out- 
spokenness, the establishment, acting 
through the Lawrence Laboratory, 
sought to shut me up by shutting me 
out. 

As long as the Laboratory admini- 
stration could get away with this 
obviously punitive action against me, it 
stood as a clear warning to all other 
working scientists and engineers that 
they must remain subservient and must 
keep their mouths shut even though 
their employer might be doing things 
harmful to the general public. I hope 
that my court victory may now give to 
many other science students and 
scientific workers the encouragement to 
devote themselves to the cause of social 
responsibility as their highest profes- 
sional priority. 

For myself, | intend to continue my 
efforts to oppose the destructive uses of 
science, to promote the humane 
avenues of technological development 
and to be involved in the larger political 
movement for progressive social 
change 


Due Process Denied 


The second feature of this case 
concerns the function of the Uni- 
versity. Now that my case has been 
judged as a clear violation of civil 
liberties one might ask why the faculty 
and the administration of the Uni- 
versity, with all their avowed dedica- 
tion to the principles of academic 
freedom, did not set this matter right 
earlier. 


At various times in the history of this 
case I had appealed the Laboratory 
Director’s actions against me to: A 
Grievance Hearing Officer; Chancellor 
Heyns; President Hitch; the Board of 
Regents; the senate Committee on 
Privilege and Tenure; the senate 
Committee on Academic Freedom; the 
Berkeley Division of the Academic 
Senate; as well as the faculty colleagues 
in my own department. 


My judgment is that the administra- 
tive and faculty establishment of the 
University are more accurately 
described as interlocking bureaucra- 
cies, devoted to protecting the self inter- 
ests of their own members, rather than 
as intellectual paragons devoted to the 
principles of truth and justice. Many 
times in the past, individual students 
and employees have complained 
about the tyranny of this large institu- 
tion. The internal grievance procedure 
set up by the administration for the 
handling of disputes have often been 
criticized as a sham for their lack of 
fairness and due process; and my own 
past experience certainly confirms that 
negative opinion. 


For the future, I look to the efforts of 
my own AFT union and of others on 
this campus who are seeking a greater 
measure of dignity and justice in their 
relationships with this great university, 
which has yet to put into practice the 
noble virtues which are taught in its 
classrooms. 


Professor Charles Schwartz 
Department of Physics, UCB 


Won By AFT 


(Continued from Page 1) 
held on February 9 before Judge Robert L 
Bostick; and in his judgment, issued Feb. 
20, Judge Bostick found in favor of 
Schwartz on all points of the issue. 


“Of the many lessons to be learned from 
this case,” according to Norman Amund- 
son, vice president of AFT Local 1474, 
“perhaps the most crucial one is that 
existing grievance procedures on campus 
— even when a tenured faculty member is 
seeking to protect the most basic principles 
of free speech and academic freedom — 
cannot be relied upon to give a fair measure 
of justice. Real justice and meaningful due 
Process can only be achieved through some 
form of independent arbitration pro- 
cedure, such as unions have been working 
for. 


“The present system,” Schwartz pointed 
out, “with inside faculty hearing officers 
and committee members, is just too much 
Stuck in the traditions of “the old boys’ 
club,” where the first obligation is to pro- 
tect the establishment. Even the most fair 
minded individual must be aware of the 
power of the administration as something 
which he cannot free himself from in trying 
to decide on the merits of any employee's 
grivance. 


